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XWENTIETH CENTURY LYRIC POEIVB 



Consider a table. It stands on four legs, wnen you talk abdut the legs 
of a ta^e you are using a mstapborj i>erSbdif3^g that tal)le« But the meta- 
phor is bead; it Ms Men lued so long and so oft^ that the figurative com- 
parfspn betWeenli human leg and the thing that keeps the top of a table off 
the grbund is UQ longer noticed. 

Roughly around the beginning of the Twentieth Century, ^ets .began to 
feel that muchthe;saine process had been goir>g on in the writing of poetry. 
They felt that much of the verse being written was neglecting some of the - 
most imporlant aspects of Metry. if poetry is to be taken seriously the 
reader Snd mean Something to him, they S^d, it must communicate directly, 
and must uSe fresh and vi^dd imagery. Words must be used accurately, and 
not just be put into a line to p&d out the meter. 

The sort of thing they objected to can be illustrated by a brief compar- 
ison. Here is one poet taking of birds in the woods: 

I heard a thousand blended notes. 

While in the grove I sate reclined. 

In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

And here is another: 



The thrush 

Through the echoing timber does so rinse and wring 
The ear, it strikes like lightnings to hear him sing. 



The first is Wordsworth, the second Is Hopkins; both of them are poets 
you have already encountered. We do not want to imply by this comparison 
that Wordsworth is a bad poet (although the poem from which this verse comes 
is not one of his best). We merely wish to point out that poets had been 
sa^ng things like this ever since Wordsworth wrote these lines around 1800, 
and that by the Twentieth Century fasailiarity had finally dulled the resden‘*s 
attention. The lines pass in front of our eyes, and we get a sort of idea of 
what he*s talking about, but our attention is not cau^^t, and the language has 
lost whatever vitality it may once have had. What accuracy is there, for 
instance, in the statement tMt ^leBBuxt thou^/ Bring sad thoughts to the 
mind”? Similarly, the phrase "I heard a thousand blended ncrtes is tired 
and does nbt attract attention; it is not vivid. Cpmj^re it with the lines by 
Hopl^S from the siaiui^int of diction (word choice) and the difference becomes 
obvious. Tnble legs; tired diction, tired Images. 



At the same time that many poets were growing tired of the old ways of 
writing poetry, the world was changing more rapidly and more radically than 
ever before. The fiiduitHal RevOluili^^ the gi^wth of cities, more rapid com- 
munications, the gifeWh of scifehoe, aU'made man’s environment something 
totally different frdm a&^hi^^^ And this rapid and r ascal 

change was contihutog St hh Mter rate, A farmer Uvihg in 900 A. D. 
would not find things on the farm much different if he were suddenly trans- 



ported to 1900«-a jump of one thousand years* But consider the farmer 
of 1990 moved up to I960- -less than one hundred years* Tractors, combines, 
mllkujg machines, contour farming, chemical fertilizers, insecticides, 
air-conditioned hen-hous? 5 B,--refrigerator trucks to move the produce 
hundreds of miles ovemi^rt, TV gets in the farmhouse, crop dusting 
from airplanes,— all of ^diem aov conmion equipment, and all unthought 
of in 1900* Tluit poor follow would not even know how to begin to run 
a modem farm* 

If poetry is concerned with the nature of man and his place in the 
world, thei^ argued tt.ese poets of the Twentieth Century, modem poetry 
must take accoti^ of roan’s*^ changing world and his changing i^ce in 
it. In a world that is becoming more and more a world of large cities, 
heavy industry, and machines, what is the relationship of man to nature? 

Of man to the city? Of man to his neiffmor? Can you talk of the gentle 
cow's sweet breath" to a man who never saw milk outside a bottle? 

Can you talk of ' "spring-fresh fields" to a man whose playground was 
a street comer? These poets felt that standard poetic forms, standard 
poetic language, and stan^rd poetic subjects and attitudes were none 
of them adequate for fbe treatment of man in the Tweiitieth Century* 

Again, let us illustrate by a comparison* Here is one poet talking 



Sarth has not anything to show more fair: 

Dull would he be of s<^ who could pass by 
A si^ so touching in its majesty: 

This City now dotl^ like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning; silent, bsire, 

Sh4>s, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky; 

All bright and glittering in the sm^eless air* 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first s^dendor, valley, rocl^ ox' hill; 

Ne'er saw never felt, a cidm so dei^l 
The rivei* gUdeth at his own sweet will: 

Dear G<kll the vexy houses seem asleep; 

And all that migh|y heart is lying still ! 



Again^ this is by Wordsworth, and is considered by most critics one of 
his best poems* But «Kcellent as the poem is, it does not eamress, either 
hi diction or attitude, what many poets feel about Twentieth Century cities* 
Notice that Wordsv/orth is not in the city; he is sltanding at some distance 
away from it* And notice further that he regards the city only insofar 
as it can be compared to a rroral scene^^ Now compare this poem with some 
modem poets' attitudes tow/ard the city* Here is T* S. BUot: 



about a city: 



A rat crept softly throufi^ the vegetation 



Dragging its slimy belly on the bank 
While I was fishing in the dull canal 
On a winter evex 
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Or ilpliiu 

V "r 

Let u5 go tfaroa^ certain lialf-deaerted atreets^ 

The motteting^retraati 

Of zieatleaa in one*ni|^ cheap hotels 

And sawdust restaurants with ojfster shells • • • 

(From **The Love Song of L Alfred Prufrock -) 

Ar^d here is John Gould Fletcher; 

like a wet petal crumpled, 

Twili^ fell soddenly on the weary city; 

The buses lurched and groaned. 

The sh(M put up their doors* • . 

(From "London fftghtfall") 

And here is Stephen Spender; 

... « * , chimneys like If ak black fingers 

Or figures frightening and oxaO* and sqat buildingB 
With their strange air behind tre^a, like women»s faces 
Shattered by grief* • • 

(From "Landscape Near an Aerodrome ) 

As you can see from these various sets of comparisons, poets were 
trying to make poetry vital again -• to bring it into some accurate and signify 
inimt relationship aith modem man in the modern world* They experimeirted 
with new uses of language, new verse forms, new images, new non-poetic" 
subject matter* Much of the poetry thus produced was not very good; much of 
it was experimental, and Uke many experiments, didn't succeed* But much 
of it was very successfUL It deailt in a fresh and vital way with unchanging 
human nature in a rapidly changing world. 

In about 1915 a group of poe4s summed up the aims and methods of modem 
poetry in a brief series of statements: 

To use the language of common speech, but to employ always the exact 
word, not merely the decorative word* 

To create new rhythms, ms the expression of new moods* 

To allow absolute freedom in the choice of subject* 

Poetry should render particulars exactly and not deal in vague general- 
ities, however magnificent and sonorous* 

To produce poetry that is hard and clear, never blurred or indefinite. 
Concentration is the very essence of poetry* 



Of course* not all modem poets have followed all these rules at all times, 
hilt the general trend of modem poetry has been pretty much guided by the 
ih^lica&ons of these statements. 

Oiie of the iznplicatipns of , these sUtements is that modem poets require 
a good deal of eftort frordl^ rOadeiPi fe trying to make poetry "an extension 
of experience, ” modem poets refpe to the reader bit at Ids «asc while the 
wor<& sHde by in front of him. They deindhai and reward, close and constant 
attention to what the poem is doing. The charge is hrequently made that moderr 
poetry is too dUficiat, that it is deUberately ohecure, and that it pays no at- 
tenth^:^ tlchn^ The accusation, at 

least wffi r^d % unit, is unpst. The wdem 

farm, is more "difficult 

to understand than a team of horses and nests in the hayloft. The milking 
machine is more "^ficult" than a farmer’s hand, hut engineer who 
desi(pied the milking machine and the cream separator was not being deliberate 
ly obscure. He was seeking modem answers to modern problems; if the an- 
swers iMtppened to be more conplex, it was because modem life was n^ore 
complex. To continue the analogy, the m i l k in g machine can be seen as %con- 
tinuatioii of earlier techniques and subject matter: one is still, after all, 
milk from a cow« Similarly, the modem poets in the examples cited here are 
still using metaphor and si^e, and iheir^bject matter is still man’s rela- 
tion to tile city. 
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GASBY AT THE BAT 

The outtook wasn»t brimant fpr the MudviUe nine that day; 

The scbre stood two to fbtiri ah inning left to play. 

So, whOn Cooney died at secbh^ and Burw the same, 

A sicidy silence feU upon the ^trons of tiie game. 

A straggling few got up to go, leaving there the rest. 

With that hope that springs eternal within huton 
For tht^y thought, only Cas^ cOuld get a whack at that, 

They*d put up even mon^ now, with Casi^ at the bat. 

But Flynn preceded' Casey, and likewise so did Blake, 

And the former was a puddin*, and the ^tter was a fake. 

So on that stricken multitude the deathlike sUence sat. 

For there seemed but little chance of Casey’s getting to the bat. 

But ihyim let drive a "single, " to the wondermert of aU/ ,, ^ 

And the m uch-despised Blakey tore the cover off the ball. 

And when the dust had lifted and they saw what ted 
There was Blakey safe at second, and Flynn a-huggin tnira. 

Then from the gladdened multitude went up a joyous yell. 

It rumbled in the moimtaintops, it rattled in the dell; 

It struck upon the hillside and rebounded on the flat; 

For Casey, mighty Cas^, was advancing to the bat. 

There was ease in Casey’s manner as he stepped into his place; 
There was pride in Casey’s bearings and a smile on Caseys face. 
And, v/hen, responding to the cheers, he li^ly doff^ * 

No stranger in the crowd could doubt -twas Casey at the bat. 

Ten thousand eyes were on him as he rubbed his tends with dirt. 
Five thousand tongues applauded when he wiped them on shirt; 
Then while the New York pitcher ground the ball into his mp. 
Defiance gleamed in Casey’s eye, a sneer curled Casey’s lip. 

And now the leather-covered sphere came whirling through the air. 
And Casey stood a-watching it in haughty grandeur there. 

Close by the sturdy batsman the ball unheeded sped— 

"That ain’t my style, " said Casey. "Strike one’." the umpire said. 

Prdm the benches, black people, there went up a muffled roar. 
Like the beating of the storni-waves on a stem md distant shore. 
"Kill him ! lail the uiiipire ! " shouted spmeohe on the stana 
And i^B likely they’d have killed him had not Casey raised a hand. 

VSrfth a smile of Christian charity great Cwey’s visage shone; 

He stilled the rising tumult; he bode the game go on; 

He Bim^led to the pitcher, and once more the epteroid flew; 

But Casey still ignored it, and the umpire said; Strike two . 



^*Praudl ** cried the xiiaddened ihoa«8nd8« the echo ^ 

But cme ecCi^M Idbk iirf the iuafcncc^^^^ 

Thei* saw hie fi«e iici^v js^q ccdS* t^y sawids intoscles strain. 

The sneer 1# gime from C«^t^h||^^fefrclehofied in hate; 
He- pounds with cruel violettSf hli>!^ui^^Sff^3ate. 

And now the pitcher bol« fte and now he lete it 

And now the air is shattered^ hr the iOi-ee Qf Caseys plow* 



"Prand!" 






the stin is shining brii^it;^ 
The band ie playing somewhere, and somewhere hearts are li^t. 
And somewhere men are l a ugh i n g, mid somewhere children shout: 
But there is no joy in MudvUle— mi^ty Casey has struck out. 

— B, L. Thayer* 



^ — ^S. Lri^yer (ld§3-l§^ID) was bom in Massachusetts and educated 
at Harvard, He was a newspaper repprtes m4 f ^ted JSg H^^r| ^ , 
yuMS^ Many et Ms humdrous poemfc snd Bfill,# we^^^ 
anmp^n, hut no othera »wr achteyed th# pc#n^^«rf ^ j*?S? 
at ^h e wpdifcbe^ a favorite rect^i^ ^ aitdpri| and vaudeville 
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SGSBNCS AND POETRY 



Hm it «vtr occurwato you that po«t 8 tad aeitatiM 
thine in common? V you ae« tht acitnkist m aomaout in a imU lab 
oSt oondactini ai^rimanU a* drily aa ha wrttaa, tt 

b*«Mty to PM** « aa«« tow to h«yt flwro lit wqyrimwt. 
doaabaanlyhavatoflpwilh aciaiicab yoainay wrilwondar, Batwrtaiiny 

moraiMdwra jclanttata.aiidt aa tham a ti ciana art uainf aadi woi^ m 
**^ gaiica*' and ^SroSy** to daacr^ 

avaiMbla facta* Evan wban all tha facta art not kuowiv Nia idaaltha<^ 
will prapara fbp thair diacovary* Hancas, tha aeiaiaif^ no tisan 
tha po^^^^ha paiatar^ naada a aanaa of daaifa and ordar. In tha 
warda of Albart Ehiatabi: 



(Forpaaaaga^ aaa 

Albart Blnamn; ^ 



Wor; 







Albart Blnataiic Cdrici Friada« Inco, Naw zora» 
1934: baaiittiina on p* 20 with '’’Man triaa to maka 

for liinoStTT''; oSd *ndi>« on p, 21 with " 

whirlpool of poraonol os^wioneo. i 



• • # 



You will nota tM ami^baaicaa tha daap naad of tha aciantiat 

to in^a order upon tha chaoa of aiq^arianca. Riat^B2natatoaa^« 
likathanaadof amanwhowaatato^oulcf acrowdad, noi^<^ 

ixdo *^a aUanca of hi|^ mounteina wara tha aya rangaa freely throuA 
tha atillp pure air and fondly tracaa out tha raatfUl eontoura apparently 
built for atemtty* " 



Now that you hare heard tha acientiat ta lkin g like tha high priaat cf 
beauty, you will peitepa not be aurprlaad to find poata aaying^^^ 
like: ''Poetry nsuat be mathematical in tta eaactneaa* To think of 
the poet as a wild«^ra4 unkempt creature could be aa m i ft a k an a nouon 
as to of tha aeimrUat aa a coldip machine ■"like paraon. Juat ra* 
member that Wordaworth dafinad poetry aa "amotion recollaetad in 
tpanquilUty", a daflnitioiiihat auggaata tha poat*a need to malw 
ingful pattern cf hU axpariancao ^Althou^ tta criteria of truth dmar in 
poetry airi acianeap both poata and aeiantlata atam to agree that In aoma 
way. beauty and truth are inaaparabla* What Keats tipim ha had laamad 
fri>m the Grecian um**-"Baaitty ia truth* truth haauty"--bagina to make 
acme aanaa to ua* now that we are baemning more aware of how tha 
creative mhid werka* 

It will not do« thaiv to think that tta acientiat daacribaa a "real" 
world and tta poet a maka-baUava world* Throu^ axparimanta* tt 
appears that tta aciasdiat can verity hia ttao^* whareaa no inatrumant 
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iiAfi v«t bden devised to messure the truth of a poem. Yet 

jg^ A^jigs ,:sr4^— - 

SSvtSS'.SSaio’W. •«'s“^:r?J!!2.;rSSSS, 
i?s?Assfa5£^sg; y.St>^*£“S”“ 
sr'iifSS'.ssKSsJs^ 

In otbex* wor^s even the scientist does ndt take notice of every th in^^ 

]^e universe, nor can he measure aiMhii^ wi^ioifc 

#iivu«tir«n In mAfiv wsvs. the scientist^s universe is constructed wittun 

his own*n»ii»4. Just ns the poet creates his owa world in his poetry. e 

is no more real than the other. 

The following sdections are arranged according *® 
characteristics M color and form, sine and space, 
with a concluding section on some aspects of man s rdataon tonrar^ 

Attoe end^^whdle unit, 3W aSoach 

larities and differences between the poet ^ the s^ntm to 

to experience. Until then, keep ^ ^ 

scientist Is cold and the poet emotloi^ ter 

Sie real world and the p«Sl w^ a mrte-^lieve oi ». Y<» “»y *>« 
some surprises whan you read the following selections. 





"Word* of Scionco" 

by Imac Asimov 



Seittiica: Ml<^ 

bsgjimiPg 

Swrn^.ins^^,^^m ‘ 

pMiagt 191 with 

fi^ in arms of ths ssrlh*s history* « n. 

S^2^"* . 4e)HdJoc«Mb tho ^fholo of the new. ) 



% T ■nfiMff i« s itvlatt. scowins th^Hfr constiiitiy 

suad HOST nss ciowslly in «ww«r'SStioiaj ^^SiMS^reek 

SSsSwr words osmo ;UjIo b«ii«? 

^toln^swds? Cttt an«SS»o£v>»^^ 
word originated* 

2 A ff inyw pftitas out iia this essay that one 

^ A **deiid**lenguage to create scientific terms has 

in Russia and America? 



.It 



1. C01X>R AND FORM 

"UTe's Inq^roliabla 

bgr Jidfita auR«]r 

SI 



(FortMS, aMjlSS 

0«ttoAWii*d5r^ 



b« JVUutOnd^ 
" on p. Wt witt 



GIttMo iit W iiMiiik l JO OtSC fO i§" WftTy igiy fywn^ •• 

4s n^MoiMnMKid -maxtum^ Nm wmiimI; . . 

• a«*nAerommo‘.toprolirt<U 

rfniHliwc— >* ) 



1. Maogr Iwwcti ind bird® Ssav# colo^tloa 
to ^ *****^*» tfo to ougfiot tho work of o& orUfU ^ 

IdUid of purpose dot# the o ci onti s t 

blrde and insecU? li thi?* the kind of pinipoee thK 

an artiit hoe In policing 0 pietu^ 

2 Can YOU t^amthlng of the writer*# otHtudeftomlilae^^ I# 

thte the etftdniei of the adentiat who record# what ^ *5®*]?!? 
STfedingaoutofifeeplcti^ 

z5^ AiUeedve^^adoiilahlnc tdl ua ahout the writer*# attitude? 

s Wlwt aeeina to have induced' tide, acl a ntlat to this minute 

tim of thing# in iwtare? Why go around e a a min i ng inaect# and crab#? 

Skerciaea 

L Huxley ha# given ua an intereating and lodod ea^lanation 

and kind# »f marine &e bear waem^ 

di^a to other thing#* Ttymx^ixpwImn^Uy^ 

muuiMted. (‘!lw«k^"^adontheaciencer<5^».> Turndo^ 

noting any or Mereating characteriattca t^t y ou feel 

serve aa an exanaide for* Hud^*a tijeory, 

birdt •T**"*^'*j or inaec(^» and daacribe tte unu s u a l shape or marking 
carehtUy« 

2. Hsvs jK» ew» observs4 w u»is\^ 

Cat. you think hoir audi markinge may hivci harped them survive? ii 
ao^ write a paragraph ei q pr tai ning your theory* 



r9 



■ l■i■^l eii'i Iiwjwy5!j!'^r.1^ 



Frmgmentary Blue 

from'^evr HMipelii?e" 
by Robert Brest 




1. Wbftt question is the poet askiiig? Does it differ at all ftom a 
question thfld a scientist migjht aok? 

2. la Frost talWng about any&ixig else besWtes the cOl-v blue? 

3. Does ^ use of the word "savants” ixxqiiy aay attitiide to scientists? 



We can readily see why Frost thiriks of the color blue <as 
^lin^ed here on tar^ in birds and flowers) as a symbol of a 
il^ bit of heaven. We aesodiate other colors with various things^ 
too. For eiasq^ green is thought of in connection with living 
things ••w'S associate it with spiring^ buddin g trees« grass, even 
the sniell of new-mown lawns. O^n you think of ottier examples 

that wiU show how such sssociations have stTected our feelings about 

odiors? If so. write a short paragraph s a tin i ng uiiy some colors 
carry certain connotations. (Oim wiqr to find out wiB be to cdieck 
own reactton. Aiy the name of a color a few times to yourself and 
write down the thhigs it calla to mind^ ) 



Nothing Can Stay 

from "New Hampshire" 
by Robert Frost 

(For text of poem, see Compl ete £Oi;jpt.o| RobeAFrost; 
ibid., p. 372c) 



1. Does gold in this poem mean more than a color? 

2. What is the Garden of Eden doing in this poem? Bow does this 
allusion support the poet’s generalization? 
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The Shape of Snovr-FSekes 

from **Pm From Mieeoori" 
by BSagnse 

(For text, see **Fm From Mlieeouri'' ia The 




V— m in wvrix*. *JOmGn; 

dMtraoler in American ^ . 
theorelioel expHenetion 



fl 



« • a 



# • 3 



fr^y IS, 1063; Briiieh Broad 
P* 639 ba^aoipf **There la a 
and ending on p. 6*® — ^ ” 
could be&twm ”) 

gtndy Quee tiooe 

jgtxxtoca Mb «rtid» Iqr a«caoning the mu 



*' ^ “j»*» oC g«h "ttelatociw"? See 

enoold tue only eaiQr worde* 



the 




Sc 



What ie the ecientiet*e main intereet in the enowHakes? 



— **-^**^ SttMtlon# Mwwered meiidy by experimente 
«cle aHflcri^, hm At you think that poets find turners to 
gj^M^****®***^ took bsck> ter ex a mple, at Frost’s poem "Fragmentary 

^ seienUst are lookiiig at the 
^ ^ constructiag a world from his 

**** ootenUstalso be construeUiv a world that 
seems te at tee tecta o< Ms wgiertence? Could weuy that two 
different kinds of eiqterience are imrolvad? jr wk two 

"pattern" have anytUng in common? 

Comd yu inve^ a df&dtionthat would show whid these «Mpg e have- 

to^mmop. one repvesuted by a time tern^ the other bgraq^ial 



o 

RIC 







Study Quegiiong 

i« What dd^ the wHter xn^n when he says that *'ihe rei^ picture" ^ 
the rfdndrop^^ "esth^ii^a^ leaa. satia^n^ thpn teardr^ fiction ? 
How does t& h^bredhldrt sclexWic facteict as a de^ee for 

presenting s^e icienBlic fisd&gs? 

2. Why 31 ^ and coxxmierciaX artists continue to represent 

mixidr^s as t^u^drops^ rather than hamburger huns« in spite of scientific 

information cou^ ^ect their dsawing!^ 

3* What contxast is implied between the cleverness of the raindrop in 
"manag^ ^ own aflbdi^" axai its insignificaxxce.aa it splatters dam 
"on some dusty road at the beglxmhig of an Augiist mtxhdar shower? 

Does this contrast seem to give the raindrop almost human qualities, 
axtd if so, why should the writer wish to hu xn ania s e a raindrop? 



Eacercise 



The author points out that our common concept of the raindrop is 
entirely wrong* We have pictured it in noind as similar to a teardrop 
because we ^mmphly as® illustrated thus* Oan ypu ihixsk of other scien- 
tific inaccuracies that we have grown to think of sis accurate? (For example, 
we usually think of a star as beixig five-pointed. Is this accurate?) Select 
several dt what you coxxsider to be the best examples you can find and 
write a few paragraphs about your discoveries* 






by Wallaet St«vw« 







1» Jntei cMC^lit doM tUa poem nakb? LoA at ti» first aUnca 
a»d «««cia]|y at tha adjactim^ w««™a«aii*a 

3. ^Iiatistht affect of tha Jar on tbs wlUanMNM? 

S, tatWaawyepaclaljasr? If ao, irtijrislt "gw^awibara"? 

4, Wbat sbgmias can you find in tha poem? What is tbair affect? 

saw ttat SESV flaksa and rain drops baas cn« fc tsrtati c 
tSm99»; do ytn think that Stevans is Justifiad te^ielas art (or a nian* 
mala objact} in such anphatie conlrinS^aatM!??* "*««•* ««»- 

^ J3o yw basiit to ssa an intarast that seiantists and artiste fin- 

a»r do th^diffar in ttiair pursuit 



te »a iy>a Anaed^of^Jar in which a sharp contrast 

iaan.«jada wOTld and nature. Iten often tries to 
creates blend with tee world of nature. For instance, 
u ardteect te untelly concerned with tee problem of destenine buildian 
houses teat Uend into and bscome a part of tee landsiM^ Yet™^ 

**• «»n h«s distorted 

mdure, Men billboards Mot out the view alone our hidiwava. Can veu 

“‘****^ " aSmi^Ste man-^ 

xnM# 0tructiu^ji to dMh with aiture? 













mi&LU&QIG EXBRC£ 5 B 



• ^ ^ “ 3 * ' _ ^ »> • >- 2 

. ^ ^ 4 , 1 -s, ? • ^ ^-VC. w'^^t-r*r 



Itt tlie ppems and tsiayi sroa iia^ft J|i«|Ura|d«v^^f lio«r important a 
part dsa$r^ptin|i Ra ra ad som^ %« “tl^ pa Es a g aa carciyliy* 



uta« 

to l>e 



'^'^oarefeil 
iiii^r ^^ic: 

-*.4 ^ 5 ^ «' ^*, . - , . ^ 1 . it'. 



a jj^x^^'izMns 



i : ' • 



>:r 



a cHcket 

a ama}l» nondascripC dog 
ataUtir 



•\ - 









S. SIZBANDSPA^ , 

* * ■ i i 

"On the SIse” 



by J* B. S« Hhldent 



(ForttH; «ee % 

with "The inbst obvlduft^ 
animale, , 

could rite tlx feet ib^. 




Brnneet 



, Jf* B« B# Htldtae; 

beginiiliifjmp. 20 



23 with 



• • # 



IpTMthepper 



Study Qnetlieae 

h «jytoi 3 in the lirtt paregrmph that thit ejection 

to tiie t he m e of teveral telectiont in the preceding eeetion? 

5mi pi<*Bre« of giutc in lltaatnted 

Aflorwt bookt? Xhwhnt ettay that you heveelreedy reed doet 
the wr^oMllmeeim^ that we axe wiS^^ aec^ in- 

ttet tho 3CU>^ ant erttlei.* in 



Uviilte ® **^ ^‘•***^^ 

4 . Dm tUs witter ahow you tbe world from an anaito dUforont 

ftrom tto o ao you ordfamrUy ooo tram? Conrtitor,^ mcan^l^a* 

”* <tttiimiirt> OEo temmnfltco from 








>t r — 



It 



nol fix^bwil^ it 

W ^^bi^SMS& 'Sare^ l^ndrid y^t. 



To fall a log at la8t> dry, bal4» and sere: 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in "Msy, 

Altitou^ it fall &od ditJ^t nil 
'1ft Idigft. 

1& sMill ¥A^#beii^ see; 

A]^ in short meiu|ures l£fe nuQr perfect be« 




Stttdy Questions 

1« By what standai^ is the pbet Judjgihg size and leiigth of life? Can you 
contrast this standard of judgment with that used by Haldane in the preceding 
selection? 

2. Isdonson talldng^about^inyt^^ besides a tree and a lily; is he using 
these as lustrations of something else? If so« what? 



o 






"The Mai^r Way «nS Beyonid" 

Si? Arthur Eddlngtoa^ 

(For1M.iee "The Milly Way and B^iid** lay Sir Art^ 

S^idisaton with editorial commeits by Samuel Ramrt m 
A Treasugr of Sgtence^ ed. by Sh^y, Sam^ 

TSaDOort/ntien Wrii^^ Harper A Bros# « New YorH* 1958, 



Study Ouestioae 

1. Why has Eddisfiton described the spiral as forming aj^ 

jpoil ”:Sxer like a watdi spring" and rotating like a Catherine Wheel ? 



2e What is the effect on you as you read aa account of distances «ad 
temperatures of stars? Does Eddington view these enormous ounbers 

difmeh^ from the way you view them? 

3. What contrast docs Eddington draw in the first paragnph be^een 
tim scientist's view of the NtiUcy Way and the casind observer's view? 



Perhaps you will be rea^ 
following little poem: 



sympathize 




When X Heard the Leam'd Astronomer 



When I heard the lecru'd astronomer. 

When the proofs, the figures, were ranged in colum^ before me. 
When I was shown the charts and diagrams, to add, divide, ana 

measure them, . , ^ » 

When I sitting heard the astronomer where he lectured with mucn 
apfdause in the lecture «*room. 

How soon unaccountable I became tired and sick. 

Till rising and gliding out I wander'd off by myself. 

In the mystical moist night-air, and from time to time. 

Look'd up in perfect silence at the stars. 



^ if this poem suggejstt poet Audiscientist have parted compai^, 
look beck at Eddington’d first para^ph and ask yourselves whether he, 
the scientist, is really incapabla ofrie^ing^he beauty of the stars. Then 
turn to the next selection for fhriher evidence that the science of astronomy 
has not ruled out poetry. 



Exercise 

|rhe following suggestion is for students especially interested in science^ 



In scientific .prose<**if it is readly readable»<^he author is just as 
I^eresfed in haying us luiderstand, visualize, and appreciate his 
facts as a writer ci Action is interested in having us become engrossed 
m the story he is telling* Therefore, in articles like "The Millgr Way, *' 
the wsy a wrger says something is part of what he says. In this essay an 
author has taken a great znaiy difficult concepts and numbers so large 
as fo be meaningless at first and made them all tremendously exciting. 
How 1 m he accoii^lished Xs^he talking directly re^er? 

Wlqr ? Try taldng some fa^s and Hgures concerning some scientific 
subject (ask your science teacher to help you select a suitable one) and 
rewrite them, doing your best to retell mem in a conversational tone. 




''Legends of the Stars” 

by l^tzick Moore 



(For iext« see "Legends of the Stars” fn»n The Lieteoer, 
December 19« 1S63; The Broide|uitiig^rp.« 

London; t032-1033, ) 



Study 

1« How do the nunes of the consteliations link the imaginative view 
and the scientifie view of the stars ? 

2« 1?n:dt is inaccurate about the term "emsstellation” as applied to a 
group of stars? 

3. Is there any contrast between the names of the ancient groups of 
stars and the more modem groups? Why should there be this difference? 

Eacercises 

1. You have probably read myths* either in school or by yourself-- 
stories of gods and goddesses* of monsters and maidens. Are there 
any terms in this essay which you were already fa mili a r with from 
rei^dLng myths? Make a list of the various mythological terms referred 
to hi this unit. Are there any you need to know more about? Ask your 
libiarian to help you find an available book on myths. Look up the terms 
you checked. If possible* observe the various constellations ycmrself. 
Then exiidain why you tbi^ the particular name fits or does not, fit. 

2. Man namted the stars and constellations after various godci and 
goddesses* dravid^ heavily on the myths of the Greeks and Rc/mans. 
Today* man is stiu ei^ploying the same tediniques. The Gemini apace 
capiide carried two Americans aloft in 1265. Can you ea plft iia why 
such a dime was appropriate for this flii^? Can you find ot7/ier such 
names tltat have beCn browed upon space flights* rockets* missiles* 
etc.? Bead about some of the more recent space fli|^ and guided 
missiles in your library. Then write a few paragr^w shov/ing how 
man has usm mycology in the twentieth century to chart his course 
into space. 



li 
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"Desert Places" 
by Robert Frost 



Cg^sAete PoenM of Robert Pmat. 



Study Quagaom 

«<a«itlirt» tuUdng of oae thtog in torau M another: 
Ed^ngtop, for oeunFle^ tallce about the structure of atoma inteAns 
TO c rincHTO EK Mow jriM can obserye how a poM also talks of one ttins 

t«lltln* Shout when be desert? 
tte desert ed Held; wly does fliis field interest him enough to 

**** same time, you shoidd consider 
^ rwU^ d^erence between the way a scientirt uses anslosy 0o<A 
this word up if you don»t know it) and the way a poet usestt^^S^ 

^ft*^***** ^ P®"! introduces a second image of a desert 
^ ®* *••• *w» iiMges, ending 

S t^S^^th V rt^ or is there a good reason for t$>e order 

3. Is Frost’s nii^Ktmare tho same as Eddington’Sp do you think? 

Eaerclae 

Rpl^rt Frost t^ls us that lonely thouidi soace mav be h® ^nn 
^his "des^ placefc " it is trSSXSS 
pr^lems in the realm of science during this century. ^te%uter" 
pr^lew ai^ coming under contrblo But other people as well as noets 

^ conrate^fcSSc^ 

Shelley once noted in his D^ense of Poetry that while man 
has slaved mture he has remaineil a slave hj^&. It is the business 
^ ^ from himselfp so to speak* < >n 

^ which man remains enslave<ip m^spite of the 
a^TOes of science in o»ir century? Write a paragraj^ e^laining ^ur 
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HL MOTION AND CHANGE 

*'The Changing Yoar" 
bgr Bachfld Caradn 

Thus with the ymr seasons return. 

—Milton 

(For text» see *^The Chai^Eing Year" from 7^ Sm Around Vn 
by Radiei Carson; Oafox^ University Press# New Vorit^ 19*Sl; 
beginning on 26 with "For the sea as a whcde. . /'and aiding 
on p# 36 with • • • chen^^cais to repeat ^e magic of spring. ") 



Study OuestlonB 

1. How. is our usual idea of the sea altered by what the scientist 
has to tell us? 

2. For each seasoxv what parallels does the writer draw between 
sea and land? 

3. Is this essay what you expect of scientific writing? Does the 

writer*s feeling for the beauties of nature interfere at all with the 
conveying of information or is the style consistent with the kind of 
'information that she wants to convey? — 

4. Near the end of the essay« X^chel Carson uses an exi assion that 
may puzzle you^ she speaks of unconscious purpose" in the "sluggish 
forms of the copepcds hibernating on the bottom'^of the sea. What 
does she mean by this expression? How much of nature does it include? 
Perhaps it will help if you take into ccnsideration what a poet and 
scientist, Goethe, said: "Life*s purpose is life Itself. " 




Exercises 



1» Rachel Carson quotes Joseph Conrad’s description of the winter sea. 
C^n ^'^ou find other descriptions of the sea during the changing seasons in 
novels^ storiesj and poems you ^ve read recently? (Do not forget to 
look a^in at Hemingway’s Old and the Sea . Steinbeck’s *Hie PearL 
and perhaps some of the poems you have studied earlier as well. ) Write 
down some of the descriptions you like best« being careful to give the 
source. Share them with the rest of the class. 

2. There is surely some spot of earth«>»or sea«*with which you have been 
familiar for a long while. Without actually thinking about it« you have 
observed the seasons come and go, and you have seen the place change with 
the changing seasons. Select some place— perhaps, if you live there, the 
Willamette Valley or the Puget Sound area^ or, if you know it well, some 
place on the Coast. If you have lived for awhile in Alaska, or Hawaii, 
or the Southwest, that may be your choice. Write a careftiUy detailed 
description of this region in the spring, in the summer, in the autumn, 
in the winter. Include such details as the changing skies, the wind, the 
rain, sunshine, vegetation, the sounds and movements and life of iMs 
region. 





Gerard Manl^ Hopldiui« 



"Spring” 



As a poet’s picture of spring, the first lines of this sonnet are included 
here for comparison with Bachel. Carson’s description of the seasons as 
they affect the sea. 



Nothing is so beautiful as spring— » 

When weeds, in wheels, shoot long and lovely and lush; 
Thrush's eggs look little low heavens, and thrush 
Thzough the ec^ing timber does so rinse and wring 
The ear, it str&es like lightningB to hear him sing; 

The glasi^ peartree leaves and blopnus, they brush 
The descending blue; that blue is all in a rush 
With richness; the racing lambs too have fair their fling, • • , 



Study Questions 

1, Can you describe the point of view in this poem? Where does the poet 
seem to be as he looks at nature? What aspect of spring affects him most ? 

2, Can you compare this picture of spring on the land with Rachel Carson’s 
picture of spring on the sea? V/hat similarities are there; what differences? 



Exercises 

1, In "Sprinj^ ” Hopkins has used some unusual comparisons to transncit 
to us his feeling about spring. Reread the poem. If it were rewritten 
with all the comparisons removed, woiild it be as effective? Can you explain 
whv? 

2, Can you think of some unusual way to express your feeling about auttunn? 
If not, look at a few poems about aufcumn; you might find a copy of Keats* 

Ode to Autumn” and Robert Frost^s poem, "After Apple Picking, ” 

Are ai3y of the expressions eepeciaRy striking? Why? Copy them down 
and read them to the class, explaining why you like them. 
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the Grasshoppex* and the Cricket" 

by John Keats 



The poetry of earth is never d^d: 

When an Ihe birds ar^ faint with the hot sun» 

And hide in cooling tz%<^^ a voice Will run 
From hedge to he^e abbitt the new«mown mead; 
That is the Grasshopper*s-»-he takes the lead 
In summer humry; »-he has never done 
With his deli^s; for when tired out with fun 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 

The poetry of earth is ceasing never: 

On a lone winter evenings when the frost 
Has wrought a silence^ froxn the stove there shrills 
The Cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever. 
And seems to one in drowsiness half lost. 

The Grasshopper’s among some grassy hill. 



Study Questions 

1. What does Hie poet mean by ”the poetry of earth”? How does the word 
^ poetry * come to stand for things other tten verse on the page? 

2. Is Hie first line of the poem a statement of fact or of point of view? 

I 

3. How does the poet support this generalization at the beginning d the poem? 

4. What contrast runs through the poem and helps to unify it? 



Exercise 



the eartiu 



Keats csdls the sounds of the grasshopper and the cricket the poetry of 
Actually, the earth is ^ed with liiitle musicians. If you go out 
into yotir yard late on a spring or summer evening, when everything is still 
and quiet, you will hear a number of small voices. Often you can track 
them down and identify the tiny musicians. You might txy this and write 
an account of your experience, or, if you prefer, go into the library and 
see if you can find out exactly how a grasshoj^r or a cricket or a frog 
mfdces nmsic. Try to write dowiTHie facts clearly and simply in a few para* 
graphs. Avoid too many scientific phrases and technical tclrms« Try to 
make your reader see the grasshopper and the cricket as small creatures 
with their own personalities. 
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Nftyig^itioc 
by E. G. P. Sauer 

A ^ 

Aujm 3^ iss^begiimiiv 
the eoa8btote.v7^ 

‘ ***”•• “““““ta “d ««•«» 

Stuidy Queatiiatiit 

1. What question provides the excuse for the article? Xs there stiU 
an unanswered question at the end? ^ inere stux 

bte2?? ^ * *’^*®*‘*^’ it useftfl In testing tbena^»ls»tton 

h -F i** •vidence Is there that birds possess a «naa «rf ame? tw. 
it differ at all from a human being’s sense of time? 

indi^tc the scientist s attitude to his 
mq>eriineitf Be Where do these words appear in the essay and for what 
reason do they appear only at particular points in the esa&y? 

Eixercises 

1. an article entitled "A Sense of Wonder, "♦ Rachel Carson has 
^ interesting eaq>eriment concerning migratoxy birds one 
which anyone could easUy undertake. If, sh^S^ we wm^d^ 

®*“ shed'-jusT^i^lwk 

^ migratory 

birdj^ Sb^ays that such an e:^e]^ence never fails tr» Ki«<ng ** 

travelers cross the moonu 
darkness. If it is at aU possible, try tSsfor 
yourself. Write a paragraph about your experience 

^ by several '^Gyways''««*bird hi^iwavs 

hi the sIqt. ^ii^ some information about the flyway nearest vom At 

mortj^eneively? Whe^?. the blrJ^iag 
tot it? Where have they come from? You will find this^^mns. 

tion^^lotoyourachooll&ar^^ Write 



Sagagine, June, 1965. 
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MOI^ON AND CHANGE; CONCLUDING EXERCISE 



Nothins; ia nature is changeless. We have read Carson’s descriptions 
of the chariging seasons, and m thei^ effect on the sea. Other selections 
treated siuwar themes. Can you think of some of the things constantly 
chaniE^ng according to % "pre-ordained* plan? There are the trees, for 
example^ iKxiid that# is xnoistfire, ^Mch^cfaanges from to rain. 

Wl»t of? select thing and describe in detail the 

changes 'arMch OcculrHover a glveh^i^ of time. Be carefhl to be accurate 
and deUfled^ ymm des^ 




h 
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IV. MAN«S RELATION TO NATURE 

Green Mantle" 
by Rach^ Carson 



(For text^ :se6 "Earth’s Green Mantle" in TIm Silyt 
Spring fay Rach^ Carson: Hou^iton Miiflto Co. « ^stox^ 
19^i; beginning on p. b'3 with "Waier« soil« a^ the 
earth’s green mantle* • • " and endizy on p* 83 with 
"• • • be turned to man’s advantage* 



Study Questione 

1* What does Rachel Carson mean by such eiq>res8ione as "a web 
of life" and "a natural system in perfect balance"? 

2* What is the significance of the sage on the lands of the hi^ 
western plains? Do you think that Rachel Carson has chosen this 
example for any particular reason? 

3* Why would Rachel Carson at the end of her book attack the ex- 
pression control of nature" in these words: "The control of nature 
is a phrase conceived in arrogance* bom of the Neanderthal age Of 
biology and philoso|d^* when it was supposed that nature exists for 
the convenience of man* " What does she see as the proper relation- 
ship between man and nature? 

4* Why does the writer advocate more use of |dant-eating insects* 
instead of indisetiminaie use of chemical weed killers? 

5* Are there any words or expressions to indicate the writer’s 
involvement with what she is reporting? Is this "dry" scientific 
writing? li it is not* then look for qu^ties in the writing that keep 
it from dryness* 

Exercise 



Rachel Carson uses num’s destruction of sagebrush as an example 
of his unthinking and dangerously foolish attitude toward the preserva- 
tion of nature’s delicate balance between plants and land* and plants 
and animals* Recently there has been some discussion in the North- 
west over the spraying, of the roadsides* Some peo^e fe-el that this 
causes needless destruction of wild life and destroy!^ beneficial plants 
as well as harmful ones* Th^ also point out that It leaves un s ig htly 
dead brush along the roads* (Others feel it is an economical way to 
keep the roads neat* Think it over and decide how you feel about it* 
Flan to use some speciiic* concrete examples to back up your point 
of view. Then write a few paragraphs arguing your for or 
against* 



t 



I 



tcBomnee^ ^ 
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"Mo88«Gatherlag” 

by Theodora BoeUike 



il 

\i 



(For of pofin, seo The Ijoet Son and Other Po toe by 
Theodore Roethke; X>oi]bledeyp G»r£h New 
1948; p. ll) 

Study Qoeetiona 

I* Why does Hoethke refer to the moss ae "like an old-fashioned 
doorznat" and "carpets of green"? Do these ei^ressions indicate 
any way of looking at the moss? Is there anything wrong with ihoving 
doormats and carpets? 



2» How woidd you describe pickizig moss ? Would you have noticed 
the "crumbling small hollow sticks on the underside^ " for examj^e? 
Why are these useless things cauf^ up in the roots of the moss? 



3« Does this description differ from a scientific descr4)tion? Does 
the purpose die description affect the choice of details? 

4« Could you formulate the question that the poet is trying to answer 
in this poem? 

5, Is it fitting that the word "cemetery" occurs in the second line? 

6e Do the words "rJ^irthm" and "natural order" have anything in 
common? Why should these things be respected? Do Roethke and 
Rachel Carson agree in their vi^ of nature? 



me 






.yr>— 







Exercise 



Theodore Roethke speaks of his feeling that he had somehow broken the 
natural order of things by gathering the moss from the swamp|^ ted mdeed 
"committed against the whole scheme of things a desecratiom Rachel 
Carson would have understood his sensitiyi^, even though his moss- 
gathering was indeed termless. Think back over the past summer or so, 
and see if you can recall ever having noticed the wanton destruction of wild 
plant life, £^ve you ever watched large trees being uprooted to make 
way for a freeway? Tell about any incident you can recall, explaining 
the necessify or the purpose for such action, if there was one. Describe 
the process in detail and explain how you felt about it. Would you 
differently, after reading Miss Carson*s essay and Tieodore Roethke*s 
poem? 



CONCLUDING EXERCISES 

1. Imagine that you are a scientist; what question about the univ^se would 
you most like to have answered? You may even have some proce<rere m mind 
by which an answer could be obtained. Then take this same question and 
imagine that you are a poet who can find his own answer in his point of 
view and does not need a lab for testing his idea. For example, Robert 
Frost gives his kind of answer to such a question as why the leaves ol early 
spring are golden for such a short time, A scientist would attribute this 
same phenomenon to the presence of carotin in the early leaves, whereas 
Frost simply observes, ^‘Nothing gold can stay. 

State as clearly as you can the purpose of comparisons in poetry and 
in scientific writixig. Is there any important difference between these two 
uses? 

3. Refer back to the Einstein quotation in the introduction to this unit; 
then discuss whether the scientist and the poet are likely to draw closer 
together in the future. What sort of factors might cause them to draw 
closer together or farther apart? You might want to take into consideration 
two pairs of selections that you have already read; for example, Eddington s 
"The Miller Way" and Whitman*s "When I Heard the Learned Astronomer , 
or Rachel Carson’s "Earth’s Green Mantle" and Roethke’ s Moss -Gathering 





Suggestions^ Sxercises and Composition Topics 



1* It is true that a sciexitist is often objective and a poet often subjective. 

It will perhaps help you to understand the differences in these approaches 
if you try writing a paragraph^ first using an objective approach and then 
employing a subjective one* When you write your first paragraph remember 
to include all the recognizable* absolute facts possible. Be concrete. 

Never state an opmion* In the second paragraj^ tackle the same subject 
again. This time allow yourself to say how you feel about your subject. 

Be emotional if you like. When you finish* reread the two paragraphs. 

Which do you consider the better? Why? Which is the more accurate? 

Why? Is either untruthi^? “WTiy or why not? 

Either use your own topics or choose one of these: 

A boy kicking a kitten 

A group of children jeering at a deaf-and-dumb child 
A man preaching intolerance on a street corner 

(If you select your own topic* select one that will allow you a strong reaction, ) 

2, Both scientists and poets have a conunon goal: they both seek to impose 
order upon a seemingly chaotic world. Sometimes different methods 

are employed. Why not try your hand at "looking first with a poet*s 
eye, and secondly from the point of view of a scientist, at the following 
list. Write two short paragraphs each for three of these, 

a, A deep-red rose blooming by a fountain 

b, A goat standing on a rock, overlooking the sea 

c, The slQr, filled with fast -moving white clouds 

d, A small brown girl, standing beside a palm tree, clutching a 
shell in her hand 

e, A sea -shell (perhaps you will recall the poem The Chambered 
Nautilus") 

f, A field of wheat, tall and green, ruffled by the breeze, 

3, Shelley has sometimes been called a poet*s poet, partly because of 
his deeply sujbective approach. Yet he txsed scientific facts effectiveljjr 

in some of his poetry. Ask your librarian to help you find a copy of The 
Cloud, " Head it carefully and list some of the scientifically accurate^ 
information in it. Then select some of the statements you consider pure 
poetry." How do they differ? 

Write a paragraph explaining how Shelley used scientific facts to create 
"The Cloud. " (Can you find any other poems that also employ scientific 
fact? If so, make a list to share witii the class, ) 

4, Rachel Carson*s scientific writing has a certain "poetic" warmth. 

It is far from a cold, objective approach. Look over the selection from 
her "The Sea Around Us" in this unit again. Note her descriptions, 
figures of speech, comments and conclusions. 



Now in a short paragraph or two try to describe ’*The Woods Around 
Us” with the same careful attention to accuracy and the same feeling for 
beauty. How successful were you? 

5. Read the various references to the slqr in the poems in this unit. Now 
turn to some of the prose articles and look again at a statement or two 
about the heavens. What differences are apparent? How do you know? 
Write a paragraph or two explaining these differences. 

6. Without an imagination to aid him in seeing beyond the present^ a 
scientist would not be very effective. Look up something about several 
of the great scientific discoveries of the past (for example. Harvey’s 
discovery of the circulation of the blood. Koch’s discovery of the bacteria 
that cause tuberculosis. Pasteur’s discovery of pasteurization of 
milk^ Morse’s invention of the telegraph or Edison’s of the phono^aph. 
etc. )• Sedect one and write a paragraph showing how you feel an imagin- 
ative approach made the discovery possible. 

7. This unit perhaps has helped you to see that a scientist and a poet are 
not so far apart after all. although there are differences. Select tte prose 
article and the poem that you most enjoyed. Write a short paper in which 
you consider the following: What sindlarities do you see in the two? 
Differences? Which did you li!se best, the poem or the prose selection? 
What (if anything) did you dislike about either? 



